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From the Editor 

Identity Crisis: Take 37 

This month, gentle reader, you 
will be delighted to find rekindled in 
these pages our continuing dialogue 
on the nature of this institution — its 
culture, future — as a lively debate 
with several participants. Plus there 
are some manly thoughts on 
manliness, a short story, and a roster 
of rip-snorting reports — what TV 
Guide used to promise: a whole 
week’s reading. 


Ever since we became this rough 
beast, slouching in every direction 
at once (a multi-campus UCFV), 
we’ve been pondering our essential 
identity. Are we like other evolving 
institutions of medium learning, i.e., 
a previously humble community 
college aiming at re-incamation in a 
higher form, that of ‘university’? 
Or are we something different, on 
the experimental edge, a potentially 
new kind of post-secondary place 
where innovative inter-disciplinary 
programs might develop? It is this 
unresolved question, this dilemma, 
that both divides and, in a curious 
way, unites us. 

But, frankly, it’s all such a 
bother, the soul-searching schtick. 
I mean, here I am planning to go as 
The Spirit of UCFV to this year’s 
geezer Halloween frolic, and, you 
guessed it, I haven’t a clue what to 
wear. 



Don’t know what’s in your 
closet, but here’s a peek in mine: 

Right up front and unbearably 
personal is an old favourite, the 
Country Bumpkin instructor outfit. 
A nightmare out of Hee-Haw re- 


runs: complete with denim overalls, 
red flannel shirt, and bright yellow 
gum boots. The mask, with blacked- 
out teeth in a big wide grin, perfectly 
captures that “been teachin’ the stuff 
so long don’t know what it is 
nomore” expression of someone 
obviously a couple straws short of a 
bale. An eerie touch of realism is 
provided by the videotape of 
Hitchcock’s Psycho protruding from 
the hip pocket. 

Next on my ready-to-wear list is 
the new wave Academic Careerist 
ensemble: Armani suit, old school tie 
viciously twisted into a self-parodic 
double Windsor, and Italian leather 
boots (with optional spikes for 
scaling ivory towers and/or 
trampling departments’ traditions 
and colleagues’ sensibilities). In one 
hand it carries a copy of the best- 
selling Tao of Mao. True, the 
mask’s blank bloated look, with 
black RayBans, is a bit reminiscent 
of last year’s popular Blood Sucking 
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Lawyer costume — but, believe me, 
this one’s a lot scarier. 

Or there’s the Techno Nerd 
instructor outfit, a virtual vision right 
out of Robocop. We all know that 
the teach of tomorrow must be 
neither fully human nor all machine, 
but rather something in-between: a 
highly effective, surgically altered 
Bionic/Cybemetic Android-beast. 
This one’s got the regulation 
pseudopods instead of feet, screw- 
driving digits for hands, and a body 
that fairly bristles with sockets: all 
the better for interfacing with high 
tech equipment. The pop-off head 
comes in several exchangeable 
versions; students really like the TV 
monitor one, a charming reference to 
the teacher’s mythic role of 
entertainer (thanks Sesame Street). 
Needless to say, communications 
hardware — modem, phone, 
bicameral brain, etc. — is all built 
in. There’s also an optional ‘have a 
nice day’ t-shirt for the kinky crowd. 

Moving right along the rack, I 
come to the Politically Correct 
Persona get-up. Talk about going 
bumf in the night; here’s the ultimate 
answer to the ‘chilly atmosphere’ 
problem: a diabolically soulless 
cypher that is sexually dysphoric, 
inscrutably aged, and frankly 
featureless (thanks to its Philip K. 
Dick light-refracting suit that ‘re- 
constitutes’ the facial elements every 
three seconds). And the PCP is 
guaranteed authentically 100% 
gormless. Extras include a sound 
chip in the breast pocket that offers 
dozens of blood-thinning language 
ameliorations (e g., ‘deadbeat’=t>‘non- 
goal-oriented individual’, 
‘heavyweight’=£>‘person of size’, 
etc.), a pair of blue suede 
Birkenstocks, and optional handouts 
on vigilante vegan vegetarianism. 


But wait — what’s that slinky 
number at the back of the closet? 
Something shimmery, with sequins 
and studs on shiny black leather. 
Hang on, while I slip into something 
decidedly less comfortable but 
somehow more satisfying, more ... 
appropriate. Am I going crazy, or 
is this really what it all comes down 
to? Discipline one moment, 
subservience the next, at the mercy 
of a constantly shifting economic 
environment, never quite knowing 
what the next encounter may hold or 
who is my real master??? Such 
delicious uncertainty. Gawd it feels 
good — the real UCFV me at last. 

Mission Improbable? 

On a less spooky note: This is 
my second term teaching a section 
at Heritage Park. The stalwart 
UCFV contingent does a bang-up 
job here, and my students are great. 
I wanted to participate in the 
educational experiment that the 
Mission Campus represents; but, 
having had the chance. I’m still not 
sure what to make of it. 

My students aren’t thrilled with 
“being back in highschool,” as they 
put it, and neither am I. Truth is, 
there are no signs of post-secondary 
life. Everything opens late and 
closes early. All that is available 
for 'comfortability' is a lobby with 
two drink machines (often empty), a 
couple of couches and a congress of 
chairs (often full). Outside of the 
classroom, there’s nothing to do, no 
place to hang out. Zero. One of my 
group said it was like having "a 
class in a Greyhound bus depot on 
the road to nowhere." 

The UCFV designated area, by 
the way, is off to the rear, up 
against the hillside, keeping ‘us’ 


deliberately away from ‘them’, the 
highschool; or so it seems. 

Sure it makes economic sense to 
share facilities, but Education is 
more than the sum of split 
maintenance costs. The human 
element needs to be accommodated. 
This campus should be striving to 
broaden experience for students and 
staff, not to narrow; to integrate 
rather than segregate; to be open to 
instead of closed off from influence. 

Any ideas on how to humanize the 
Mission Campus? 

-Richard Dubanski 

President’s Report 

One of the bigger challenges for 
your FSA Executive is to try to find 
the balance between the issues and 
situations that affect individuals, and 
those issues that affect the collective. 
As you can imagine, most of the 
work done by our grievance chairs 
falls into the former, as David and 
Bev work hard on behalf of 
individual members. At the same 
time, we are very aware of the fact 
that some of these specific cases 
would never develop if the larger 
issues that drive them could be 
addressed. This month, I would like 
to report on some of the initiatives 
the Executive is embarking upon to 
try to address some of these larger 
issues. 

Province-wide Bargaining 

The most effective method for a 
union to deal with the collective 
interests of its membership is 
through bargaining a strong 
collective agreement. I know, I 
know, you just finished voting on a 
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contract, but if you will recall, the 
term of this agreement was for one 
year only. What this means is that 
our contract will be up as of March 
31st, 1998, and as a result we face 
some critical decisions over the next 
month or two. 

You may remember that at May’s 
Annual General Meeting, you were 
asked to support the FSA’s 
participation in the creation of a 
Provincial Bargaining Council which 
would represent the CIEA and 
BCGEU faculty locals. This Council 
has met three times now, and will 
soon have a document that will 
indicate what issues the group would 
like to have addressed at a central 
bargaining table, and the protocol for 
our various autonomous locals to 
participate. You will be asked to 
vote on whether you wish to 
participate in this centralized faculty 
process, or whether you wish to have 
our negotiations conducted 
exclusively on a local basis. 

Complicating matters for us is the 
rumor of a possibility of a central 
table for support staff issues. As 
usual, the FSA is the only 
association in the province that 
includes all faculty and support staff, 
which makes our participation in any 
central table discussions a difficult 
fit; a central faculty table will not 
address support staff issues, while a 
central support staff table will not 
address issues of concern to faculty. 
Will the FSA’s members be better 
served if we participate at one or 
both of the central tables? Or, would 
it be better for us to do all of our 
bargaining locally? 

This column is not the place to go 
into an analysis of any of these 
questions, but I wanted to serve 
notice that you will be receiving 
information on all of this within the 
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next two to three weeks. We will be 
holding an extraordinary general 
meeting (likely on November 19th) 
to allow for questions and 
discussion, followed by a paper 
ballot where you will make your 
decision as to whether the FSA will 
participate in a central faculty table. 

Faculty Workload Equity 

The expression “fools barge in 
where angels fear to tread” has been 
running through my mind lately, and 
I think that it is appearing as a 
result of the Executive’s decision to 
open up the Pandora’s box of issues 
around faculty workload equity. 
Workload is a very practical and 
real issue, but it is also an emotional 
one, and it is with some trepidation 
that we embark on this discussion. 
However, we have been hearing 
from our membership on this, and it 
seems appropriate that the FSA look 
seriously at the concerns of our 
members. 

It might be argued that it is the 
job of Management to deal with this 
question. There is no doubt that 
Management will have to be 
involved at some point in the 
discussion, but I do not think it 
would be prudent for us to leave the 
entire issue to our employer. Many 
of our members have been 
complaining about a workload that 
does nothing but increase, as 
demands on, and expectations of 
instructors and departments become 
more complex. Some of these 
escalating demands result from: 

• expectations of scholarly activity 
and research without adequate 
institutional support 

• increasing time spent on prior 
learning assessment and student 
advising 

• students who, as sophisticated 


consumers of education services, 
rightfully demand additional 
support in the form of individual 
and group tutorials 
• the necessity for many of us to 
stay current with the changes in 
technology 

A small subcommittee of the 
FSA Executive has been struck to 
look at faculty workload. At our 
initial meeting on the 22nd of 
October, we agreed that as a first 
step we would create a document to 
be sent to all members of faculty, 
with the goal of finding out what the 
workload issues are for you, what 
factors account for your workload, 
and how you think workload equity 
issues might be resolved. It’s safe to 
say that the solution to these 
problems will have to be something 
other than throwing non-existent 
funds at them, so if you have any 
creative ideas, we would love to hear 
from you. Feel free to join us, or to 
contact any members of the faculty 
workload equity subcommittee: 

Martha Dow 
Kim Isaac 
David Morosan 
Martin Silverstein 
Gloria Wolfson 
Vem Wright 

Call for Shop Stewards 

During the late 1980s and early 
1990s, I was a shop steward for the 
FSA. The area that I represented 
was Careers West, a comparatively 
massive jurisdiction that included all 
faculty and staff working in Career 
programs on the Abbotsford and 
Mission campuses. I was expected to 
handle nominations and elections for 
SACs, be available for members who 
might have questions or concerns, 
and be alert for problems and issues 
that might surface. My memory is 
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fading, but it seems to me that I was 
expected to represent over 100 
individuals. During my fairly brief 
tenure as a steward, I did not have to 
handle any grievances, which was a 
very good thing since I was kept 
extremely busy doing the other duties 
of the position. 

Not long after my time as a 
steward, the whole shop steward 
system at UCFV faded out of 
existence. The problems that 
contributed to this were many, and 
included the difficulty of dividing up 
UCFV into meaningful and 
manageable areas, finding members 
willing to serve as stewards, and 
agreeing on what duties would fell to 
the stewards. 

One of the goals that the FSA 
Executive set for itself at our June 
retreat was to try to reactivate some 
kind of shop steward system at 
UCFV. We need stewards for a 
number of important reasons: we 
need to increase the number of 
people available to answer questions 
from members, we need to develop a 
pool of knowledgeable FSA members 
who might in future come on to the 
Executive, and we need to develop 
and maintain closer ties to our 
membership. 

Over the past year or two, a 
number of people have suggested that 
perhaps we should just forget the 
notion of having shop stewards 
represent specific areas or clusters of 
employees, and move toward an open 
shop steward system that would have 
all stewards available to the 
membership at large. What this 
would mean is that, if you had 
concerns or questions, you could call 
anyone on that list with whom you 
felt comfortable, regardless of which 
department that steward worked in, 
or whether the steward was a staff or 
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faculty member. For some 
questions, you might want to talk to 
someone from your department or 
faculty. For other questions, you 
might prefer to talk to someone far 
removed from your department. A 
steward-at-large system would 
allow this. 

Running the nominations and 
elections for SACs is no longer part 
of the job of a steward; Fenella 
Sobchuk handles this most capably 
from the FSA office, and the blue 
postings sheets that arrive in your 
mailboxes twice monthly are a 
result of her work. So the actual 
tasks that would be assigned to 
stewards have changed a great deal, 
and while we still have to determine 
exactly what these tasks would be, 
it is safe to say that the time 
commitment would be significantly 
less than it was back in the old days. 

On December 12 th , the FSA will 
be holding an all day training 
workshop for shop stewards. David 
Piasta, our representative from 
CIEA, will be here to provide some 
instruction, and also to facilitate a 
discussion of what this new shop 
steward system should look like for 
UCFV. A number of you have 
already indicated your interest in 
becoming shop stewards, but we are 
still looking for a few more people 
to take us up to the maximum of 15 
people for the workshop. 

If you are interested in being a 
steward-at-large for the Faculty and 
Staff Association, please contact me 
at local 4351, or call Bev Lowen at 
local 4449 or local 2416. 

Conclusion 

These are just three of the 
initiatives that are keeping members 
of your Executive busy this fall. If 


you have any comments or questions 
about these or anything else we are 
— or should be — doing, please give 
me a call. 


■Kim Isaac 


Faculty Grievance 
Report 

In my past few months as 
grievance chair, I have begun to 
realize what some of my duties are, 
and started to come to grips with 
how to do the job. This month I felt 
it would be appropriate to outline 
these ideas so that members could 
feel comfortable approaching me 
with related requests, and would be 
better able to understand the actions 
I might take on a particular matter. 

Information about Labour 
Cases 


From time to time, I am 
introduced to the results of court 
decisions or arbitrations that have 
relevance to the way we work at 
UCFV. I will try to pass on some of 
these through this newsletter. This 
month, for example, I have been 
informed of a recent ruling in the 
Supreme Court of Canada which 
allows women to claim sick leave for 
medical attention they require after 
childbirth. My understanding is that 
this effectively means that after birth 
(perhaps even prior to birth) sick 
leave can be used prior to maternity 
leave until it runs out. I have yet to 
see this ruling, but I have requested 
it from CIEA. I should be able to 
provide details and consult with 
Barry Bompas about this shortly. 


— * 
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Other Labour Information 

I have access to other sources of 
labour-related information, primarily 
through CIEA. I am learning about 
the B.C. Labour Code and other 
authoritative sources of labour 
practice, although my pace of 
learning is slow. Recently I have 
been asked to pursue a question 
about instructors’ liability for 
accidents in the classroom, and I am 
happy to research other concerns, if 
I am given some time. 

Information Gathering at 
UCFV: asking questions on 
your behalf. 

There are times when a member 
has a concern and wishes to have 
questions answered, but feels 
uncomfortable about asking them. 
This tends to happen because a 
process for reporting the information 
is not in place or has been 
overlooked. In these cases, I am an 
appropriate person to ask a nosey 
question, without having to account 
for why I want to know. 

Information Gathering at 
UCFV: Identifying sources of 
institutional stress 

At times a member may have a 
concern, and then decide not to 
pursue a grievance, even though the 
collective agreement provides for 
one. For example, an instructor may 
have more than five different classes 
to prepare in a year, but accept this 
as a necessary, short-term solution to 
the department’s programming 
difficulties. It is useful for the FSA 
to know when this occurs so that if a 
consistent history develops we can 
bring it up with Management as a 
principled discussion without 
implicating any individual as a 


griever. Non-instructional faculty 
have asked me to find their job 
descriptions, and led me to realize 
they usually don’t exist. The 
problematic lack of evaluation 
schedules and instruments for many 
short-term teaching situations also 
came to our attention through 
members who asked questions, 
primarily out of their own sense of 
wonder. Keep the questions coming. 

Information Gathering at 
UCFV: Collecting fodder for 
contract negotiations 

It seems logical that if, through 
the administration of the collective 
agreement, some weakness or 
absence is identified within it, that 
this would lead to a change in the 
collective agreement itself. The 
logic of this argument is insufficient 
to make it come true, however, if 
exceptions to the collective 
agreement are made routinely and 
the matter is never brought to the 
FSA as a concern. One might ask 
what the problem is in this scenario. 
Unfortunately, there are several. To 
illustrate, consider a case where the 
list of eligible candidates generated 
from the set of unsuccessful 
applicants to a SAC is meant to be 
active for six months, but is 
routinely used for eight or ten 
months. This creates a discrepancy 
between what is practiced by one 
conscientious department head and 
others. If others set the standard of 
practice, then a member who has 
been discriminated against by a 
department head upholding the letter 
of the collective agreement has a 
right to grieve the discriminatory 
use of the collective agreement, 
even if it is being applied properly 
in her case. Obviously, it doesn’t 
take long for the relevant article of 
the collective agreement to become 


impossible to uphold. My point here 
is that there are many areas of 
mispractice like this. This situation 
is made much worse by the fact that 
we live in an institution where 
several senior administrators will 
proudly declare that they don’t use 
the collective agreement when 
making decisions; they like to use 
their own sense of reasonableness 
instead. In comparison, a grievance 
chair will be seen to be quite anal 
retentive, but the existing mix of 
contract language and past practice 
is potentially a labour lawyer’s 
nightmare (or worse, a gravy-train, 
at our expense). So, we need to 
spend some time identifying 
exceptions to the rules we have, and 
then adjusting the rules of practice 
accordingly. This will take time. 

It also leads me to at least two other 
aspects of my role, as I have 
discovered it: (i) to coordinate 
information through shop stewards, 
and (ii) to be anal retentive. 

Coordination of Shop Stewards 

As Kim has mentioned above, we 
are trying to restore a system of shop 
stewards, although the role of these 
people is negotiable. Some, I hope, 
will become interested enough in 
conflict resolution to take a role in 
some disputes, especially where 
members are at odds with other 
members. In many cases I hope we 
can identify participants who will 
act as conduits of information about 
the practices of the collective 
agreement. If you have some interest 
in this aspect of UCFV but are 
hesitant about the time commitment, 
please volunteer for the shop 
steward’s training day on Dec. 12. 
Be confident your willingness to be 
identified as someone who will take 
part in informal discussions about 
contract administration is 
commitment enough. 
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The Need to be Anal Retentive 

Psychologists since Freud have 
used this term to refer to a 
personality that is rigid, rule-bound 
and obsessed with controlling one’s 
own functions, and those of others. 
This is not a profile I aspire to 
acquire, and in some ways am certain 
I never will. (They also are known to 
be extremely orderly, well organized 
and immaculately well presented.) 
But, the job of upholding the proper 
administration of the collective 
agreement requires some of these 
characteristics, unsavory as they may 
appear. At times I find I cannot 
budge on an issue because in legal 
terms, if a right is surrendered in 
practice, the precedent threatens that 
right. 

Other more practical reasons for 
maintaining a rule-bounded approach 
to contract administration include a 
list of things that can (and do) go 
bad when rules or procedures are 
overlooked, and the reasons for this 
are not visible to observers. For the 
sake of illustration, imagine that an 
administrator makes a decision to 
overlook the scheduled evaluation of 
an instructor, on the premise that all 
is well anyway and the time could be 
better spent. The member may not 
object. However, the other members 
of the department or area will 
rightfully wonder about their status 
when their regularly scheduled 
evaluation is duly performed. 
Ironically, the evaluated instructors 
will have protection from unfounded 
discipline if they happen to become 
unpopular, have a bad class, or have 
an accusation or insinuation made 
about their behaviour. If the 
practice has been generally 
abandoned, the administrator is apt 
to invoke the practice only when 
there is a suspicion about an 
instructor’s performance. If the 




evaluation of that instructor shows 
poor results, the FSA is obliged to 
argue that the administrator 
subjected the instructor to unusually 
rigorous scrutiny, which would in 
turn compromise the legitimacy of 
the evaluation. Naturally, when this 
argument is made, colleagues who 
feel the evaluated instructor 
deserves discipline will complain 
that the FSA has acted 
inappropriately. Administrators are 
apt to happily agree and work to 
further substantiate these 
sentiments. 

If this scenario seems far-fetched 
or particular to the practice of 
evaluations, consider how easily it 
would be to form a similarly ugly 
picture based on the issue of 
sessional instructors’ work 
allocation, the conversion of C 
contracts to B contracts, the 
selection of department heads, the 
appointment of replacements for an 
employee on leave, time tabling, 
workload, etc. Don’t even think 
about harassment or other human 
rights stuff. Just call me anal 
retentive. 

Advocate 

There is something that does 
temper my enthusiasm for rigor in 
the administration of the collective 
agreement, however. It is the 
general truth that we at UCFV have 
a dearth of workers to maintain our 
healthy procedures and scrutiny of 
the rules and policies involved. On 
the FSA side, this leads me back to 
the need for shop stewards (or those 
who would act as information 
conduits, at least). On the 
management side, it leads to the 
obvious observation that we don’t 
have the administrators to do the 
job. That is, the more we insist on 
visible, regulated processes (and we 


must), the more we are advocating 
for additional administrators. 

-David Morosan 


(Ed. :Bev Lowen sends regards; her 
report will appear in the next issue.) 

Contract Chair 
Report 

Thank you for ratifying the 
collective agreement proposal. The 
gains it made may seem small, but 
we had to fight hard for them. I 
appreciate the tremendous amount of 
work put in by the rest of the 
negotiating committee. Bob Smith, 
Ian McAskill, Karen Giebelhaus, and 
especially Bev Lowen for her 
detailed proposals and her patience 
and persistence during the difficult 
times at the negotiating table. 

Some of the committees 
established in this proposal give us 
the first small but vital steps towards 
dealing effectively with the issues of 
workload equity. The Executive 
hopes that we can make progress on 
these issues by the next contract 
talks. 

Since you’ve ratified a one-year 
contract, that means we will be 
heading almost immediately into the 
next set of negotiations — are there 
any volunteers to serve on the 
negotiating committee in Winter 
1998? You will be most warmly 
welcomed! 

Kim and I will be going to the 
October 24-25 conference in 
Vancouver at which CIEA and 
BCGEU (representing vocational 
faculty at some insitutions) will work 
out their negotiating proposal and the 
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process they’d like to see for co- 
ordinated or centralized provincial 
negotiations. After that conference, 
we’ll be able to tell you what they’ve 
decided, and ask you whether you 
want the FSA to participate or to 
negotiate purely locally. 

Whether we negotiate locally only 
or whether we participate to any 
extent in the proposed provincial- 
level talks that CLEA has in mind, we 
will be operating in a slightly more 
optimistic atmosphere than last time 
out. The Ministry has already 
achieved its main objective, bringing 
all faculty salaries onto a common 
scale around the province. Now that 
it knows where most of its money is 
going, it is said to be more open to 
accepting the results of a task force 
which indicates that the system is 
underfunded and cannot meet its FTE 
targets unless more dollars are 
provided. Money issues may be open 
for more reasonable consideration. 
On the other hand, we’d be 
negotiating at the same time as the 
entire public sector, and that doesn’t 
bode well for seeing any more money 
coming our way. 

More details next month. 

-Moira Gutteridge 



Treasurer’s Report 

This is Your Treasurer 
Speaking 

You may recall the incident some 
years ago when a new Air Canada 
passenger plane set out from 
Montreal bound for Vancouver, ran 
out of fuel in Manitoba and glided 
into Gimli. Though not as 
glamourous at the job as a pilot, 
your Treasurer also has to check the 
fuel so we don’t have a mid-flight 
financial crisis. Hence this semi- 
annual report of our finances 
detailed by budget envelope. 

Anyone can interpret the 
information presented in the table 
below. With half the year gone 
(April through September), half the 
money is theoretically spent, and to 
the extent that we are over the 50% 
benchmark indicates cause for 
attention, particularly for the 
Executive members. Actual 
expenditure never conforms exactly 
to the budget and this is inevitable 
in a changing world. When 
expenditure plans seriously exceed 
the budget envelope, or 
expenditures are desired where no 
prior approval of the membership 
has been obtained. Executive 
members are required to determine 
whether the excess requires 
approval from the membership. 
This cornerstone of accountability 
must, of course, be reasonably 
applied to enable the Executive 
sufficient financial latitude to 
discharge its duties, as the 
membership demands in the best 
way they can. Well, we are now 
over Thunder Bay, en route to 
Vancouver, and our money 
consumption looks OK unless we 
encounter serious financial 
headwinds. 


On another note, I would like to 
extend a welcome to new members of 
the Association, and to thank the new 
members for the dutiful remittance of 
their one time, lifetime membership 
fee, still only $5.00 after all these 
years. New members who have not 
paid this fee may not have received 
their welcome package from the FSA 
office and should contact Fenella 
Sobchuck at their earliest 
opportunity at the FSA office. 

Last month’s newsletter contained 
the auditor’s year-end report for the 
1996-1997 fiscal year for our 
Association. I realized when it was 
already in print that there was no 
indication about the author and the 
authority of the report. The report is 
referred to by accountants as a 
financial review and was conducted 
by the firm of Edmundson Roper in 
Abbotsford. Due to the timing of 
our AGM last year, the report was 
not available then to be presented to 
you. The full report is available to 
you by contacting either Fenella 
(local 4530) or me (local 4299). It is 
always difficult to know how much 
financial information to report, and I 
would appreciate hearing on “areas 
of improvement” from you. 

Finally, I am in the process of 
organizing professional financial 
management for the FSA reserve 
fund. Currently, our reserves have 
been managed by me within a 
discount brokerage account, wherein 
I have held only government-backed 
securities of the highest possible 
rating (much of which has been BC 
Government savings bonds). More 
active management of this reserve by 
professionals may yield us a better 
return in this low interest rate 
environment, hence this initiative. 

-Ian McAskill 
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Semi-Annual Statement of Revenue & Expenditures 


REVENUES 
(for 6-month period 
ending Sept. 30) 

Actual 

Approved 

1997/98 

Budget 

Percent of 

Budget 

Received 

Members’ Dues 

$167 322.00 

$320 000.00 

53% 

Interest 

61.00 

4 000.00 

2% 

Mi sc & membership fees 

5.00 



TOTAL REVENUE 

$167 388.00 

$324 000.00 

52% 

EXPENDITURES 



Percent of 

(For 6-month period 



Budget 

ending Sept. 30) 



Spent 


CIEA & Fees • 

$ 68 674.00 

$ 133 000.00 

52% 

CIEA & Conference 

2 130.00 

2 500.00 

85 

Executive Release 

21 999.00 1 

88 000.00 

25 

Office Staff 

25 175.00 

68 000.00 

37 

Legal/Audit/Fees 

1 004.00 

2 500.00 

40 

Donations 

850.00 

3 900.00 

22 

Social/AGM 

795.00 

3 500.00 

23 

Travel Expenses 

2 246.00 

3 000.00 

75 

Executive Retreat 

2 860.00 

3 400.00 

84 

Communications 

1 585.00 

5 500.00 

29 

Office Supplies 

1 032.00 

3 500.00 

30 

Office Equip/repair 

813.00 

2 500.00 

33 

Miscellaneous 

1 560.00 

2 500.00 

62 

Joint UCFV/FSA funded: 



Extended Med 

00.00 

1 000.00 

0 

JCAC 

00.00 

1 500.00 

0 

Training Centre 

00.00 

4 000.00 

_0 

TOTAL 

$ 130 724.00 

$ 328 300.00 

40% 


1 September expenses not included 


UCFV'S Failed 
Transition to 
Modernity, 1992-1997 

(or why we need a cultural 
revolution) 

For historians, one of the central 
aspects of the transition from the 
medieval to the modern world was 
the replacement of the personal 
relations between lords and vassals 
and between patrons and clients 
which characterized the feudal and 
early modem periods, by the 
impersonal, bureaucratic relations 

V 


characteristic of modem political, 
legal, and administrative structures 
and institutions. The hierarchy of 
bureaucracy is governed by rules 
which are independent of the 
persons who hold power within 
this system, and these rules 
(ideally) are applied by all 
members of the bureaucracy 
impersonally and, therefore, 
impartially to all people and 
situations, regardless of the 
personal status, qualities, or 
connections of the people 
involved. Crucial to the 
effectiveness and fairness of 
modem political systems is the 
impartiality of those at the top who 
hold power. Whereas 15 th and 


16 th-century patronage systems 
required the cultivation of personal 
relations between the powerful and 
those beneath them, modem 
political and bureaucratic 
institutions would break down if 
the power-holders and 
administrators became personally 
involved in any matter within their 
jurisdiction. We quite rightly 
accuse any government of 
‘patronage’ when its leaders 
become personally involved in the 
dispensation of rewards for those 
they govern. This means we have 
lost confidence in their ability to be 
impartial and hence in the capacity 
of the bureaucracy to function 
fairly. 
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Our institution, UCFV, has 
failed to develop a modern 
bureaucratic system of 
administration. It remains stuck, in 
very real ways, in a feudal or semi- 
feudal mode of administration, 
which impels our senior 
administrators to function more like 
feudal barons or Renaissance 
princes than modem managers. 
They routinely intervene, and are 
encouraged to intervene, in a 
personal way in decision-making 
processes whose fairness and 
effectiveness can only be 
guaranteed by the strict 
avoidance/prohibition of such 
personal intervention. 

How has this happened? Those 
who have been here longer than I 
have (I arrived in 1992) are better 
placed to answer this question, but 
let me hypothesize an answer. This 
place began as a small two-year 
college. It was an intimate enough 
environment for all members to 
know each other. They probably 
saw each other regularly. In such 
an environment, cold, impersonal, 
and formal bureaucratic systems 
may have seemed less appropriate 
and straightforward than the 
‘personal touch’. Personal relations 
between administrators and 
employees must have evolved quite 
naturally. The college system 
itself, much like feudalism, was 
considerably more decentralized 
than the post-secondary structure 
we have now, so some rules and 
regulations, like feudal law, would, 
have had a ‘local’ character. 

Eventually, however, Fraser 
Valley College grew into UCFV, a 
four-year system both replaced and 
was added on to a two-year one, 
our administrators and employees 
were now answerable to remote 
central authorities in Burnaby, 


Vancouver, and Victoria, our 
students and degrees began to 
compete with those of other 
institutions provincially and 
nationally, the numbers of staff, 
instructors, and students grew 
dramatically, and our financial 
needs expanded and became more 
complex. Many at the College 
were probably bewildered and 
exhausted by the rate of change, 
but they could cling for security to 
the personal nature of the 
relationships which had long been 
established. 

This is when, to borrow a 
phrase, UCFV’s history reached 
its turning point and failed to turn. 
Despite the fact that the College 
had not only grown but had 
qualitatively changed its very 
nature (four-year degrees are not 
simply an addition of two years), 
outmoded systems were not 
replaced by new, more formal and 
impersonal ones. Instead, the 
administrators let an attitude of ‘if 
it ain't broke, don't fix it’ prevail. 
Enmeshed in a system of personal 
relationships where the lines 
separating office-holders from 
those they served were not clearly 
drawn, administrators were either 
unwilling or unable to cut the ties 
which bound them personally to 
their subordinates. The 

independence, detachment, and 
neutrality of modern 
administrators, therefore, was 
never achieved. 

But this was not solely the fault 
of administrators. We, the 
members of the FSA — especially 
the faculty members — have 
participated in the collective 
failure to establish formal and 
impersonal bureaucratic processes. 

We, too, have been reluctant to 
replace a system which rewards 


those with the most (or ‘best’) ties 
to management with one based on 
democracy or merit. (The 
enormous weight which ‘seniority’ 
carries in an institution which 
AUCC is reportedly about to 
recognize as legitimately academic, 
is partly symptomatic of this 
problem.) Far too comfortable 
with the status quo, we must share 
some of the blame for UCFV’s 
failure to achieve an independent, 
detached, and neutral system of 
administration. 

As a result of this failure, we — 
students, staff, faculty, and 
administrators — have all suffered. 
Instead of listing the very many 
ways in which we have, it seems 
more to the point to propose a 
solution: what we need now is a 
cultural revolution. While 
preserving what is most valuable in 
our culture, we need to replace that 
part of UCFV’s culture which has 
become a dangerous anachronism, 
a source of conflict, controversy, 
and confusion over responsibilities 
and procedures, with a new, more 
formal culture where 
responsibilities and procedures are 
crystal clear. 

I do not believe that this will 
make UCFV colder and less 
friendly. Quite the contrary, a 
good working environment in 
which we can trust that information 
is properly shared, rules apply 
equally to all, and change is 
predictable, should make us all 
somewhat more comfortable and 
relaxed and, thus, collegial. Trust, 
comfort, collegiality — sounds to 
me like a recipe for friendliness. 

-Eric Davis 
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(Moira ’s reply to Eric) 

Indigenous 
Tradition vs. First 
World Progress: 

a philosopher looks at 
UCFV*s clashing paradigms 

In countries emerging from 
colonization, there is a profound 
tension between the indigenous 
ways of thinking and the half- 
welcomed, half-rejected legacy of 
their first-world colonist. The 
people in these countries are caught 
between the ‘modern’ views 
inculcated by education and 
exposure to outsiders and the 
traditional views expected by tribal 
elders, between die first-world 
culture that offers benefits they’d 
like to have and the third-world 
economy that used to sustain them. 
What is their philosophy to be? 
What is ours to be, post- 
colonization by the ‘university’ part 
of our uneasily hybrid university- 
college mandate? 

Kwame Anthony Appiah writes 
very sensitively about what happens 
when paradigms clash, when it is 
no longer possible to reject what is 
‘other’ because it is no longer clear 
what is ‘other’, and it is no longer 
possible to embrace what is ‘us’ 
because we no longer know who is 
‘us’. In his book In My Father's 
House (Oxford University Press, 
1992), Appiah is particularly 
careful not to assume that there is a 
united or coherent philosophy 
among the indigenous peoples, nor 
to assume that there is a complete 
divergence between indigenous and 
first-world ways of thinking. He 
points out the vast difficulties that 




Africans have in deciding what it 
is to be ‘African’ when there is no 
single image of what that might 
mean. 

There are some uncanny 
parallels between Appiah’s 
description of contemporary Africa 
and Eric’s concerns about current 
practice at UCFV. Appiah also 
finds it a matter of concern that 
"... often difficult problems are put 
aside by appealing to ‘what the 
ancestors have said’, in a way that 
is reminiscent of argument from 
authority in the Middle Ages in 
Europe.” However, Appiah also 
reminds his readers to be 
compassionate because “the idea of 
a discourse free from the 
constraints of the authority of 
tradition is an extraordinarily 
modern conception in Europe — 
and it should not be a matter of 
shame and reproach that those 
elders who have faced the question 
whether the ancestors might have 
been wrong have been, in all 
probability, quite few”(p.92). 

Africa struggles to find a new, 
and African, way of thinking 
because modernity in Africa is not 
modernity in Europe. The 
economy, the people, the 
environment, and, most of all, the 
philosophy, are not the same. 
UCFV struggles, with some of the 
same constraints and for some of 
the same reasons. 

In East Africa, where I was 
raised, many tribes are built on a 
philosophy that respects age and 
has little desire for change. For 
example, Masai and Kikuyu divide 
their people into age groups. 
About every 7 years, all boys 
anywhere close to puberty are 
circumcised together and go 
through the ritual that makes them 
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warriors. Solidarity, bonding, and 
mutual support occur primarily 
between members of the age group, 
not the family. They will defend 
the tribe together, hunt together, 
and look to each other for 
companionship and help. After 7 
years in this stage (now you know 
how long it will take for ‘new’ 
faculty not to be called ‘new’ or 
‘young’ any more), the warriors 
put aside their spears and move up 
as a group to become elders. They 
take their place among those who 
speak in councils, pass on the oral 
traditions, expect to be looked to 
for wisdom, and are now free to 
reject anything that “isn’t the way 
we’ve always done it around here.” 
Progress and change are not 
valued, because in traditional East 
African folk philosophy there is no 
concept of ‘future’ and hence no 
planning for it. There is only 
zamani, the past, and sasa, the 
present. Sasa extends from the 
recent past, which has not yet 
solidified into zamani, into the 
immediate, predictable future — 
say, about half a budget year in 
UCFV terms. The concept of 
planning for improvement, let alone 
of developing a golden future of 
academic honours, is 
inconceivable. 

It can’t be presumed that this 
reliance on elders and lack of care 
for the future is unwise or that it 
has nothing to offer contemporary 
Africa. Nor can it be presumed 
that Africa is better off with its old 
philosophy. The British, the 
French, and the Portugese came 
into Africa and brought the future 
with them. UVic, Simon Fraser, 
and the Open University came into 
FVC to help bring our fiiture to us. 
We sought them out for help, as the 
Africans did not seek out the 
Europeans, but we were no less 
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bewildered by the differences in 
paradigm they could not help 
bringing with them. Our present 
tensions are not surprising. JohnS. 
Mbiti notes, in African Religions 
and Philosophy (2nd. ed., 
Heinemann, 1990), that “the change 
from the structure built around the 
traditional concept of time, to one 
which should accompany this new 
discovery of the future dimension, 
is not a smooth one and may well 
be at the root of, among other 
things, the political instability of 
our nations”^). 27). 

In Kenya after colonization and 
especially after independence, there 
has arisen a new class, the Wa- 
Benzi — meaning ‘those who drive 
Mercedes Benzes, those whose 
tribal allegiance is to consumer 
goods’. Often educated abroad, 
they’ve seen the value of 
modernity. It opens trade 
possibilities and career options that 
would never have been possible 
before colonization. It puts the 
money in their pockets, the prestige 
in the titles on their office doors — 
and the office doors to have titles 
on — and the Mercedes Benzes in 
their garages. They gladly embrace 
the procedures and the perks of the 
departing colonists, happy to be 
able to run their countries’ own 
affairs at last. Power now, not 
later. They’ve absorbed the white 
man’s lesson that your worth 
should be measured only by the 
value of what you say, not by how 
many years you happen to have 
survived. Experience is no asset: it 
may blind you to seeing what the 
elders cannot see. 

Wa-Benzi is not a flattering 
term. It’s a derisory term used by 
their poorer countrymen, who see 
these people as having sold out 
entirely to a foreign way of life and 


caring nothing for the fate of those 
less fortunate. And some don’t. 
Yet most of the new breed of 
educated African also cherish what 
their childhoods have given them, 
live by beliefs they can’t see as 
merely superstition, and want what 
the tribal heritage safeguards. 
Sekai Nzenza-Shand writes 
movingly in Songs to an African 
Sunset (Lonely Planet, 1997) of 
how much she enjoys and needs 
the family and the village customs 
of her Zimbabwe childhood, yet 
cannot live there now. “I had 
never dared to climb [the 
mountain] Dengedza, until Adam 
came to the village with his 
adventurous Western outlook and 
the mystery of the mountain 
seemed to disappear. ... Now, full 
of Western learning and 
scepticism, I had to climb the 
mountain to feel impressed by it, 
crashing up through the 
undergrowth, putting families of 
quail to flight. And I didn’t even 
know what to say to the ancestors 
when I got to the top”(p.238). 

It is no wonder that before we 
can embrace modernity effectively, 
we must struggle with what 
modernity is. It is not obvious 
what processes or practices best 
suit our hybrid needs. 

Look at the road ahead, Wa- 
Benzi: can the Mercedes get you 
up the mountain? Look at the 
road, elders: it doesn’t lead to 
your familiar hunting grounds, and 
that spear won’t make much of a 
dent in a Mercedes’ hide. 

-Moira Gutteridge 
(Eric’s reply to Moira) 

Although written from a 
different angle and with a different 


metaphor, Moira’s essay shares 
with mine a recognition that at the 
heart of our problems is culture. 
It, therefore, strengthens my 
conviction that we need a cultural 
revolution. This is the only way 
we can resolve the identity crisis — 
what are we? what is a ‘university 
college’? — that has plagued us 
ever since we decided to become 
UCFV. We have indeed 
experienced a clash of paradigms 
and many of us feel caught between 
two cultures, and we should not 
embrace ‘modernity’ uncritically. 
But if we are to resolve this 
dichotomy, we need to outgrow our 
fears and (quite frankly) prejudices 
about that which we still view as 
‘other’. The ‘other’ is ‘us’, and we 
need to overcome our reluctance to 
embrace the university half of our 
identity for fear that we will be 
transformed into some hideous 
beast. This fear is so deep-seated 
that we ritualize it. We are 
constantly telling ourselves in 
various ways that if we all hold 
hands together, close our eyes, and 
repeat the mantra, “we are not now 
and never were a university,” 
everything will be o.k. Maybe 
what we are is a self-hating 
university. 

Our identity crisis was on full 
display for the AUCC accreditation 
team when they met with 
Department and Program Heads. 
When they said, “Universities have 
X, Y, and Z, you have X, Y, and 
Z, therefore, you are a university. 
How have you prepared yourself 
for the eventual emergence of other 
university characteristics, like 
ranking?” we replied, “But we’re 
not a university, we’re different!” 
and then we scrambled to identify 
all the ways in which we were 
different. We did this before a 
committee that was here to accredit 
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us, that is, to establish the fact that 
we were indeed a university or 
resembled one enough to be 
included in the club. At our 
moment of truth, we couldn’t even 
pretend to be a university. It was 
an absurd spectacle. 

-Eric Davis 

(David’s reply to Eric and Moira) 

More Contemporary 
than Modern: 

reporting from a 
revolution in full flight 

The present debate as to what is 
our institutional identity, and the 
related discussions about how our 
administrative systems should and 
shouldn’t work is important, highly 
complex, and very, very timely. I 
have often struggled with how to 
parcel out my thoughts and feelings 
about these issues into discrete, 
sensible packages. Eric and Moira 
have helped me in this regard and I 
hope as a result I can further 
contribute to this progress. 

In short, my initial responses to 
Eric are i) that most healthy and 
effective cultural revolutions are 
spontaneous, not contrived, ii) that 
we have in fact undergone a very 
certain, exciting, and healthy cultural 
revolution here at UCFV since 1992, 
and iii) that our “failure” to develop 
a “Modem” system of political 
administration may ultimately prove 

• to be our finest accomplishment. 
While elaborating on these initial 
reactions, however, I desperately 
want to refocus this discussion onto 
three other points. The first is 
Moira’s contention that looking 
backward in time (generally, or at 
UCFV in particular) does not 
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provide us with a view of more 
backward people. Secondly I want 
to bear witness to the cultural 
revolution that I think most FSA 
members feel we are already go in g 
though. Finally, I want to specify 
where I agree with Eric that there is 
work our revolutionary brothers and 
sisters have left to do. 

In institutions, as in countries or 
fields of academia, real revolutions 
with substantial healthy impact are 
usually self-combusting. They 
emerge out of the mix of attitudes, 
resources, opportunities and threats 
extant in the culture. Often, leaders 
who are credited with leading those 
revolutions have in fact done no 
such thing. Sometimes they report 
in retrospect that they didn’t realize 
where they were headed at the time. 
In other cases they simply 
determined where the culture was 
already headed and jumped out in 
front of it. 

This type of self-guided 
revolution was evident when I 
arrived at UCFV in 1992, and has 
progressed dramatically in my 
experience here. Consider three 
waves of dramatic revolutionary 
developments. First, as I recall, the 
1992 faculty consisted of college 
instructors with varying degrees of 
apprehension and resistance to 
dramatic change in their workplace, 
and a set of younger, recently 
graduated Ph.D. academics who 
were often impatient to shape the 
new programs they felt they had a 
mandate to design. The result of 
this combustible mix was a 
remarkable degree of integration. 
With very rare exceptions the pre- 
1992 faculty have engaged in 
degree-level programs, and newer 
faculty have had their methods and 
goals modified by the realities of 
our university-college community. 


students and educational mandate. 

Second, by 1994 (remember 
October 26?) we were facing an 
array of contemporary demands. We 
faced a third main campus in 
Mission, the need to provide 
computer mediated instruction, the 
introduction of new technologies as 
standard features of our curriculum, 
prior learning assessment, and the 
demand to orient our students toward 
the job market. For many of us, our 
jobs have changed again and again. 
In the third most recent wave we 
have faced demands for program 
redesign as our degrees gain 
independence, and have seen large 
portions of our system of 
accountability change as UCC and 
related structures are formed and 
reformed. The adaptive changes that 
resulted among our faculty are 
remarkable and revolutionary; that 
they also are witnessed among our 
staff members, many of whom could 
choose to keep their work far 
removed from this cultural 
revolution, is astounding. 

But if we shift focus from the 
history of this revolution to the 
psychological changes evident 
among us as a result, we find a 
deeper relevance of this revolution. 
In struggling with the discrepancies 
between our early vision of what a 
university-college would be and the 
realities of our situation in the Fraser 
Valley, many of the faculty changed 
in a profound way; we became aware 
(sometimes painfully) of the 
collective. We learned how vitally 
important some of our non-academic 
traditions are to the civility we have 
already come to take for granted. In 
the Psychology Department, for 
example, we have sought to make 
decisions by consensus. It is a 
frustrating, sometimes grueling 
process; but in ways that most 
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university departments wouldn’t care 
to understand, it works. That is, it 
has allowed us to educate ourselves 
about ourselves. 

This understanding of the 
collective has brought us closer to 
other community realities as well. A 
psychology instructor who shares an 
office with a computer scientist, 
commutes to work with a sessional 
instructor in KPE, and watches fine 
arts students suffer through the 
tribulations of censorship issues 
outside his office door learns to 
appreciate education as a collective 
enterprise. It drives him toward 
interdisciplinary ventures and 
curriculum changes that he had 
rarely seen modeled in the Modem 
universities in which he was trained. 
It also helps him clarify the nature of 
his students, whose interests range 
across other communities of UCFV, 
and whose contemporary lives are far 
more integrated with technology, 
global information flow, child 
rearing, commerce, etc., than they 
are for the archetypal, dorm-dwelling 
university student. 

For many faculty, the experience 
of being dragged through this 
revolution has involved an 
exhausting emotional cycle of 
frenetic activity, disappointment and 
despair, and then renewed optimism 
and vision. I suggest that the 
phenomenon of faculty members 
withdrawing from committee work 
and other public service for a phase 
lasting a few semesters is 
symptomatic of this emotional cycle. 
But they tend to come back into 
action, and the revolution 
strengthens. I also suggest that this 
process is apt to occur earliest 
among faculty who have to face the 
despair in their first years here that 
UCFV is not a traditional university. 
For those whose research, course 


offerings and PD activities have not 
been as certainly affected, perhaps 
the cycle is destined to take longer. 

Meanwhile, the revolution lives, 
thrives, and has direction. But what 
are the implications for the way 
UCFV makes decisions and 
communicates them? Here, in my 
view, lies the most hopeful result of 
this collective awareness among 
FSA members. The past five years 
have surely taught us about our own 
diversity, forced us to be inventive, 
and made us veterans of conflict and 
conflict resolution. We have found 
conflict among ourselves, and 
between ourselves and other 
constituents in our community. But, 
with rare exceptions, FSA members 
have been forced to compromise, 
innovate, and otherwise resolve 
conflicts. Our methods of decision 
making and communicating are 
highly refined. We are increasingly 
consulting, and decreasingly tolerant 
of private deals or arbitrary 
decisions. Ask Kim Isaac what 
comments were most frequently 
made to her when she was elected as 
our president. They related to a 
faith in the philosophy of 
inclusiveness and a visible process. 
This does not mean we are seeking 
a removal of the human touch, 
flexible process and exceptions to 
rules. It means we have evolved a 
style of making fair, flexible and 
visible decisions, and will insist on 
upholding our faith in them. Look 
around you. The tolerance for 
‘administration by personality’ is 
low. Old power brokers are 
waning. Leaders are being 
recognized for their skill in steering 
through turmoil, not for their 
knowledge of the connected 
structure. 

Here I can appreciate how those 
who are looking for signs of orderly 


Modernism might be disappointed, 
particularly if the only conceivable 
alternative is Feudalism. But 
revolutions can be disorderly, and 
the 21st century is upon us. Our 
setting is too complex to compare 
with 15th century Europe, and surely 
the demands we place on the 
administrative system of a 
contemporary university would be 
too great for those structures 
anyway. Further, we are not just a 
university; a university-college is in 
many important ways more complex. 
Given the Post-Modern world I have 
been describing, I suggest that if we 
aspired to administer our complex 
world at UCFV via a Modem 
bureaucratic structure, being 
objective and impersonal, then we 
are setting our sights too low. We 
have an organic, not a monolithic 
institution. Rather than a legislative 
bureaucracy, we are making a 
consultant bureaucracy. We haven’t 
been creating an institution that will 
be something; we will have an 
institution that can continue to 
become something. In this context, 
“due process” is one which is 
flexible, fair and transparent, not 
merely time-honoured, objective and 
impersonal. 

It is unfortunate to hear Eric 
express such despair about the 
community he has helped build. But 
in calling for a Modem 
administration, and a related 
university institution, he is longing 
for entities that I think are, frankly, 
dated. The revolution, so far 
progressed, will not turn that 
direction. It will not do so precisely 
because the Post-Modem nature of 
things demands a more complex, 
dynamic, collectively derived system 
for working, deciding, and 
communicating. There was a time, I 
think, when I felt something akin to 
self-hate for aspiring to be a type of 
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institution where I was not. And, I’m 
sure the moments that Eric described 
with the AUCC committee were 
awkward for many involved But the 
fact that AUCC has recently 
accepted UCFV as a full member, 
without qualifications, in spite of our 
unwillingness to “pretend” we are a 
university, is for this revolutionary 
brother perhaps our proudest victory. 

Yet, I cannot propose a 
celebration here, now. As familiar as 
FSA members have become with 
conflict and the need to make 
processes transparent, our 
administrators have been strangely 
avoidant and reluctant. Further, 
UCFV has resisted, both actively and 
passively, the organization of our 
student body and as a result we will 
soon feel its sources of conflict 
acutely. Moreover, our increased 
size and complexity as a collective 
must become better recognized in the 
contract and policy guides that act as 
our legal guardians. Nor is the 
culture created by the FSA 
membership fully evolved. We 
mourn losses more readily than we 
celebrate. (Congratulations Martin 
Silverstein, our newest Ph.D.!) We 
suffer debilitating comments made of 
each other. At times, ironically, both 
faculty and staff report feeling 
devalued. Workload inequities, 
abuse of process, and unrecognized 
dedication are still very real. Even in 
the few months we wait to receive a 
new president, the work for this new 
employee is mounting. 

But in later years, when this new 
leader looks back, I feel certain we 
will hear either an admission of 
innocence about the direction taken. 


or instructions for survival as a 
leader at UCFV: jump out in front, 
and move quickly. 

-David Morosan 


Stoic 

I went to the riot today on 
Commercial Drive after the soccer 
game. 

Of course, it wasn’t a riot, it was 
fun. But the police thought it was a 
riot, so they were everywhere, trying 
to prevent this fun from happening 
with their bodies. 

People were dancing in the street, 
and waving Brazilian and Italian 
flags, and you could see there was 
no animosity. Green white and red 
flags waved along with yellow and 
red ones — and the policeman’s 
raincoats blended in with the yellow 
of the Brazilian flags, and the red 
flashing danger lights on their bikes 
with the Italian flag. 

A bunch of people were 
drumming and dancing in Grant 
Park, just across from Santos’ 
Tapas, and they were spilling out 
onto Commercial. Another bunch 
was dancing outside Joe’s 
Cappuccino, on the other side of the 
street, and I don’t know if they were 
dancing to the same drummer or 
not, because there were drummers 
on both sides. The two sides of the 
road wanted to meet in the middle of 
Commercial Drive, but the police 
kept waving them back and waving 
the cars through. It was as if they 


a UN police force in Bosnia, trying 
to keep the supply lines open — 
except this wasn’t a supply line to 
anything, it was just traffic in 
Vancouver. 

Most of the cars were sympathetic 
— to either side, or both sides, I 
couldn’t tell. They honked along 
with the drumming, some of them 
remarkably in time. I thought of 
going up to a policeman and asking 
him if he would stop the traffic so 
the party could properly spill out into 
the street, and the people in the cars 
could get out and party with the rest 
of the people, and there would be no 
engines and tin things in the middle 
of all those bodies which were 
dancing and changing and wanting to 
express joy. 

But something kept me from 
doing that. The policemen kept the 
motors of their bikes running — to 
signify their powerful situation, and 
that their job was to keep the traffic 
moving at all costs, and against all 
odds, and I had to think at that 
moment of the phrases “the flow of 
capital” and the “global economy,” 
and I couldn’t understand why it was 
so important for those policemen to 
keep die traffic flowing on one of the 
most festive days on Commercial 
Drive and in the world. After all, 
this is Little Italy, and although 
Brazil had won the World Cup, it 
was in a shootout, and there were as 
many Brazilians there as Italians, 
and they weren’t fighting. I thought 
the police are acting as if this were a 
war zone, and the traffic was their 
supply line to life. 

What is it about policemen that 
makes their bodies seem so stoic? 


-Norbert Ruebsaat 
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The Man From 
Happy, Part I 

The Palace of Fine Arts, San 
Francisco, autumn equinox, 1997. 
The first day of the weekend 
workshop ended up with all four 
hundred of us in the shit. Up on 
stage, under the aegis of The Spirit 
oflnspiraton, the Soul of Learning, 
James Hillman and Robert Bly and 
Michael Meade had been reading 
poems and telling stories and rubbing 
our faces in those excrescences we 
are coming to associate with the last 
days of the millennium. Grotesque 
poverty, unspeakable violence, 
slavering greed, a culture of 
anaesthesia, a politics of 
appeasement. 

For some in the audience, this was 
too much. To help us find our way 
back to a spirit of new beginnings, 
Meade had retold a Native American 
creation myth in which the 
primordial culture figures were a pair 
of twins who fought each other even 
in the womb, not to mention 
incessantly afterwards. He suggested 
that the wisdom of the story might be 
that conflict is always with us, that 
conflict avoidance was futile and 
was what led to war, that conflict 
resolution meant conflict 
clarification, which meant conflict 
negotiation, which goes on without 
end in the best of all possible worlds. 
This being California, one man got 
up and said, to a few assenting 
murmurs, that this was all too heavy 
for him, that he had come here to feel 
better about himself, not worse, he 
had come "not to conflict but to 
dance.” 


For at least one other man, the 
trouble with Meade's words was not 
that they were too much — they 
were not enough. For they were only 
words. He said he worked with 
inner city kids, and wondered at his 
own complicity in an event where 
the comfortable middle class 
masturbated with poetry in front of 
gorgeous red curtains while red 
blood ran in the streets. He spoke 
powerfully, and he was angry. We 
saw the blood. 

Others joined in, on both sides of 
the debate. Accusations flew. Here 
we were, each of us (or most of us) 
trying to stay faithful to our own 
conflict and to the various conflicts 
we had been talking about, and a 
conflict had broken out amongst us. 
And it was late in the day and we 
had to be out of the building now 
and for the first time in the history 
of these workshops, said Meade, 
this one didn't end, with a ritual 
rounding-off and a sense of closure. 
It just stopped. Meade said, "Here 
we are!" and off we went. 

A long walk brought me to a tiny 
grassy triangle known as Joseph 
Conrad Park. Mistah Kurtz, he 
alive. I snapped a portrait of myself 
from crotch height (the better to get 
the sign in the background) looking 
grimly out over the tourist swarm of 
Fisherman's Wharf, then squeezed 
myself into a semi-upscale Italian 
fast seafood restaurant and got 
seated right up against an 
exquisitely reconstructed beauty 
with angel pasta hair. The service 
was supersonic, but I did find time 
to muse on the day's dilemma. 
Solitary diners write in notebooks.. 
"That Jim John & Mike show is 


serious. But the guy was right. The 
key is, how to connect the comfort 
with the activism. A. Bring the 
comfort into the activism (so you 
don't get trashed) & the activism into 
the comfort (so it’s relevant, & you 
don't get smug)." 

Relevant comfort, was that a 
clarifying thought? I left the comfort 
of the restaurant and walked past 
many shapeless bundles en route to 
my hotel. 

*** 

It starts with poetry, each day, 
always. The next morning Hillman 
wore one turquoise sock and one 
orange, Bly wore his black 
"Lutheran" pair, and someone read 
an old Japanese poem about a long 
life and the mixed blessings of age, 
the most mixed of all being the 
faculty of remaining awake, to 
everything. After a long recital of 
keenly-felt woes, the punch line: 
"Let's face it, you're happy!" 
Someone reminded us that 
yesterday we had left the room still 
'in' the gloom and heaviness of that 
day's conflict, and we were in it 
still. "Here we are!" again. And 
then someone, I think it was 
Meade, said, "There is no way not 
to be who you are. Or where. 
Accepting this is what being happy 
is — not being glad all the time." 

I am submitting my PD report 
on this conference, accordingly, as 
The Man from Happy, not The 
Man from Glad. I come to bury you 
in garbage, not to bag it. I yam 
what I yam. And I see that where I 
yam is about halfway through my 
story, so let me go back, to my 
English 105 dream .... 

-Graham Dowden 
To be continued ... 
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Notices 


Mark ytmr Calendars NoWl 


AIWUAL CHRISTMAS ©INNER^ANCE 


Saturday, November 29th, 1997 

RAINBOW COUNTRY INN, 

MmimmmmmMm . ' iJdtEJJL/JL/i. XT Av JSkimim 


More Detail^ wl illoW.. 


INTERESTED IN BEING A SHOP STEWARD? 

There will be an all-day steward training workshop 

on 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 12 
9:00 AM -4:00 PM 
ABBOTSFORD 

To register, please call Kim Isaac (4351 or Bev Lowen 4449) 





